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VARIETY IN ASSIGNMENTS FOR WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 



LAURA D. PARKINSON 

Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 



In the problem of making assignments in written composition 
there are three factors: the subject material used by the pupil, 
the motive governing him, and the method employed by the 
teacher. By modifying any one of these elements a varied result 
is obtained. But the material, since it determines the character of 
the other two, will have first place in this discussion, the motive and 
the method being treated as secondary. To make clear, however, 
that every one of these factors has a value of its own in securing 
variety, many examples will be given showing how the teacher 
presented the topics and how the pupils (Juniors) interpreted the 
assignments. 

Varied as life itself will be the materials from which are drawn 
subjects for the work of the composition class. The themes, 
though definitely stated, will always be broad enought to admit of 
individual interpretation. Thus centered in the student's personal 
experience they will radiate into the great world so that he may be 
prepared for his everyday life work, and into the realm of imagina- 
tion that his leisure hours may be enriched. It is this feeling of 
contact with a world greater than his own and necesssary to 
him that furnishes the pupil with motives for writing. To fur- 
ther his making connections between his personal Hfe and that 
outside of him will be the purpose of the teacher's methods. 

Of engrossing interest to the high-school student are subjects 
drawn from commercial life. Let him collect business letters. 
Ask him what points he must cover in a reply to that inquiry. In 
answering he outlines his thought. Allow him to dictate his letter 
to another pupil acting as his supposed stenographer. He has a 
good time and almost cures himself of the "and" habit. Assign- 
ment: Clip from a newspaper an advertisement that interests you. 
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Write a series of not fewer than three letters completing a business trans- 
action connected with the advertisement. Before you begin to write, 
jot down the points each letter must cover. This subject affords room 
for an endless variety of application. The class humorist, for 
the time president of the largest bank in the city, "seeking a more 
lucrative position" invests in a chicken ranch. Later there are 
dollar eggs to be stored, and fabulous stocks to be sold. A romantic 
girl, who has mastered Spanish in ten weeks, closes her series with 
a glowing testimonial to the correspondence school telling how 
she captured Villa and led him in triumph to the feet of Uncle Sam. 
Each pupil puts his individuality into his interpretation. 

A new problem, but of similar type, is presented after some 
weeks spent on work quite different in character. Write an 
advertisement of something you would like to own. Connect two busi- 
ness letters and one social letter with your advertisement. This proves 
to be a wizard among assignments, bringing here a silky brown 
puppy, and there a flashlight, a sewing- table, or a Colt. And 
how different are the two descriptions of the house at the lake, the 
one designed for the real estate page, the other for a sister in Alaska. 
The pupils write freely because they enjoy the work; they revise 
carefully, reaUzing that here is a very useful kind of composition. 

UnUke commercial life with its definite lines of correspondence, 
the industrial world offers us large masses of material to be organ- 
ized. And it is here that the most perplexing problem of high- 
school theme work confronts us, for the pupil must reverse the 
practice of years. He must come to regard an outUne not as a 
sketch from the finished product of another's thought but as a plan 
from which to build a structure of his own. A familiar subject is 
selected — a local bakery that advertises widely. Each pupil writes 
an item on a shp of paper. The sentences are read aloud and 
grouped by topics. Each group is named. If any important group 
is missing, it is supplied. All possible subdivisions and combina- 
tions are discussed so that paragraph division and connection may 
be identified with thought relation. The extension of the idea of 
compound and complex from the sentence to the whole composition 
helps, especially in showing how paragraphs are organized into 
larger units. 
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But if planning and relating paragraphs before beginning to 
write is to become a habit, the pupil must be given much practice in 
preparing outlines with only occasional filling in of details. Use a 
drawing of a train to visualize your knowledge of an industry in which 
you have, or would like to have, a share. Each paragraph is a car with 
its contents; the connectives are the couplers. Give your train a name 
suggestive of the firm. Asking the class to find similar analogies 
brings ingenious results. One speaks of the connectives as "step- 
ping stones." Another compares his composition to the "big 
business" itself; the title is the firm name; the paragraph topics 
are the department managers; the connectives, the friendly 
exchange of words that keep them all working well together. You 
are to prepare a write-up of your firm for a special edition of ... . 
List your topics. Explain as briefly as possible what thought con- 
nections have determined the order of your topics. Again: You are 
employed as a guide by ... . Write the dialogue that occurs as you 
take a party over the plant. Note: All are too much interested to chat 
about other matters. Again : Prepare an advertising booklet for your 
firm. Another interesting problem and one that leads toward the 
essay is to have the class discover how the outline underlying a 
magazine article on an abstract subject, such as "Democracy and the 
World War," resembles their plan in writing of the concrete, the 
industrial world. 

It is, however, in the pupil's personal experience as a member of 
the community that we find the richest store of subjects to explain 
and to discuss. In presenting these the idea of cause and effect 
should be emphasized. A ready means of doing this is at hand 
in any of the models of exposition found in the textbooks. In frank 
criticism the pupils praise the model for the orderly progress of its 
thought, but unanimously condemn its lack of individuaUty. This 
reminds the teacher that a high-school student cannot be expected 
to express himself as freely and with the same isolation from his sub- 
ject as one twentieth-century scientist writing to another. You are 
explaining to a Freshman some device connected with the school — the 
index in the office. Write your dialogue. As the concrete illustra- 
tion used in making an assignment is never adopted by any member 
of the class, there results a variety of explanations of the card 
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catalogue, the book numbers, the Reader's Guide, the New Standard, 
the multigraph. A friend has written asking you to tell how you make 
or do something — start seedlings. Reply. This brings informal but 
well-arranged explanations of how to prepare the paper for water- 
color, make the notebook for civics or biology, cut out a blouse, or 
stencil a curtain. Most interesting is the letter of one of the manual 
training pupils to his grandfather, an expert carpenter, who has 
written to ask the boy how to "make that stain used on the lamp- 
stand." With assignments of this kind to try is to succeed. 

But it is impossible to do more than to suggest a few of the 
topics that lie in the realm of the student's daily life. Take as your 
subject "St. Paul's Winter Carnival." Be sure you know in what 
character you write and to whom. One boy imagines himself special 
correspondent of the School Exchange in Honolulu. Another is a 
young man writing home to the weekly paper of his small town. 
The construction of a building in the neighborhood or the laying of 
street-car tracks makes a fascinating serial written a little at a 
time as the work progresses. Prepare a brief on any subject you are 
discussing in school or at home. A new gymnasium, an assembly 
hall separate from the school building, the paving of certain 
streets, the spreading or localizing of a tax, are subjects thought- 
fully handled. The current magazine taken by the class is found 
to contain an article, "The Summer Camp for Boys," a subject of 
which we all know something. We agree not to read the article but to 
outline the topics we should discuss. Interest in assignments of this 
kind is increased when the teacher too submits a paper. Later we 
read the article and compare. Write a brief paper for " The World" 
{high school monthly) on some virtue that makes pleasant our life here 
together. "Courtesy in the Lunch Room," "Cheerfulness in the 
Teacher," "Promptness," "Loyalty," are treated in a great variety 
of tone, grave or humorous. Of abstract thinking there is not 
very much, but of illustration and feeling, an abundance. Allied 
to subjects of this kind is the short quotation used as a topic. Here 
the students find a storehouse in Emerson, who is understood only 
"in spots" as one girl expressed it: "We pass for what we are"; 
"All are needed by each one"; "Happy is the house that shelters 
a friend." Each pupil prepares his part in a series of booklets: " Our 
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City at Play," "The City Beautiful," "Historic St. Paul." As a 
climax to the work of the course the departments of the current 
magazine are paralleled, a problem that draws out all the resources 
of the group. 

And what of topics from literature? They are rather dis- 
credited nowadays because of the practice of using the composition 
hour to continue discussions that should have terminated in the 
literature period before the interest of any of the class had dropped 
below the zero of indifference. Since the aim of literature teaching 
is to stimulate the imagination and to refine the feelings, it would 
seem logical to use the classics as a base from which to try flights 
of imagination and to sound depths of emotion. Imagine you are 
at a gathering where you see groups of people who remind you of those 
in Jacques' "Seven Ages." Write to a friend telling of your good time. 
One girl goes back in imagination three years and is again at the 
Auditorium waiting for the arrival of her hero, Roosevelt. A boy 
who, finding the term's course in literature meager, has been making 
acquaintance with Wordsworth, writes to the poet, "My Friend 
WilKam," a letter telKng of his journey home by stagecoach. How 
sincere is his feeling is shown when in answer to the criticism of a 
classmate, "We don't spell nature with a capital," he replies, 
"Yes, I know, but I spelled Nature with one, out of respect for 
Wordsworth." Set any of your favorite characters amid scenes of 
today. Then Rosalind, Celia, and Touchstone while very hungry 
visit the school cafeteria. Rip Van Winkle buys a new gun in a 
department store; Schneider, resurrected too, accompanies him. 
Assignments of this latter kind are recognized as belonging in the 
Just-for-Fun column. 

But more serious ends are served as truly. A discussion of the 
character of Edgar Allan Poe leads to "Who is your hero? For 
what do you admire him?" Write a story of your hero's boyhood 
in which he shows the characteristic you admire. A later problem 
brings the thought of character development through an incident by 
which he is led to overcome an opposite weakness. In the magazine 
an article "I Don't Know," the lament of an East-side mother who 
has not food for her children, suggests Write a dramatic monologue 
in which the speaker is stirred by a very strong emotion. One pupil 
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imagines herself a Russian exile d}dng in a New York hospital. 
She hears the newsboys in the street below crying, "All about the 
Russian Revolution. Russia Free." A boy writing as a young 
English girl delicately brought up exultingly tells of the rough work 
she can do in the place of her brothers called to their coiuitry's 
service. Realizing that the pupil's difficulty in all work of this 
literary kind would arise from failure to focus on a center and to 
maintain unity of content and tone, the teacher prepared the class 
by means of a simple visualizing device. A good picture of the 
interior of Shakespeare's Church at Stratford served the purpose 
admirably. The pupils discovered that the memorial, obscurely 
placed at the left, immediately drew their gaze because the eyes 
of the tourist group were directed toward it. They understood why 
the artist had no strollers in other parts of the church. They knew 
why his people were all normal instead of being a miscellaneous 
collection from the ends of the earth, as reaUsm might require. 
From topics connected with literature result some of the most 
enjoyable and valuable discussions of the year. 

Underlying all these varied assignments based on material 
drawn from Hterature, everyday life, industry, and commerce we 
find the principle of individual interpretation. There is freedom 
within bounds. From the definite limits the student receives 
positive suggestion as to subject. But in interpreting these sug- 
gestions he is given freedom of choice, since he alone knows upon 
what stores of natural abihty or past experience he can draw. 
Corresponding with infinite differences in individuality will be the 
resultant variety in assignment. 



